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At first he encountered many difficulties in handling his large
group of tiny children, but experience taught him that "the senses of
the children must be engaged; -so that the great secret of training
them was to descend to their level and become a child." Wilder-
spin's vanity led him to claim for himself many ideas, and the
invention of apparatus, which had been used by others long before
his time, but his success as a teacher was due to his rejection of the
mechanical methods of the monitorial school. His weakness lay in
too great a reliance upon memory methods, in learning by heart
catechisms of questions and answers, and memorising rhymes and
stories (of course with a moral) which marred the excellence of the
rest of his approach. His work bore fruit in the formation in 1824 of
the Infant School Society, the object of which was to found infant-
schools and train teachers for them. Wilderspin's later years were
occupied with travelling to all parts of the kingdom in order to
spread his gospel. The new society was shortlived and was super-
seded in 1836 by the Home and Colonial Infant School Society
to provide trained teachers for infant-schools.
This society was founded by J. S. Reynolds of Manchester, but
it derived its inspiration from Dr. Charles Mayo and his sister
Elizabeth. It was in 1819 that Mayo, then in charge of a group of
English schoolboys, visited Pestalozzi's school at Yverdun in
French Switzerland. He was so affected by the outlook and
methods of Pestalozzi that when he returned to England he opened,
in 1821, a Pestalozzian School for the children of upper-middle-
class parents. The school was eventually transferred from Epsom
to Cheam, where Mayo continued to teach until his death in 1846.
Mayo was an able scholar $nd, although he was full of praise for
the merits of Pestalozzi's teaching, he was not blind to the defects
and possible dangers of the system. Elizabeth Mayo, who had
assisted him at Cheam, showed in her book Lessons on Objects
that she was not equally discerning.
The book was a reaction against the verbalising tendencies of
contemporary teaching, and was designed to direct attention to the
actual qualities of common objects, the names of which were about
all that children knew of them. It was intended to encourage direct
observation and inference from what had been seen, but in the
hands of an unskilful teacher there was the danger that it might
lead children to see merely what they had been told existed, and so
develop into a formalism as bad as that which it had been designed
to replace. Later the same idea led to the craze for "object